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ANTICIPATIONS OF KANT'S REFUTATION OF 
SENSATIONALISM. 



IN the Essays in honor of William James, Professor Lovejoy 
quotes the statement made by James that "Kant bequeaths 
to us not one single conception which is both indispensable to 
philosophy, and which philosophy either did not possess before 
him, or was not destined inevitably to acquire after him through 
the growth of men's reflection upon the hypotheses by which sci- 
ence interprets nature." 1 While not wishing to pass judgment 
upon the unqualified truth of this assertion, I purpose in this paper 
to adduce additional evidence in its support, by pointing out some 
of the anticipations of Kant's arguments against sensationalism 
which are to be found in French philosophy in the eighteenth 
century. 

Historians of philosophy agree in regarding sensationalism as 
the dominant doctrine of eighteenth-century French philosophy. 
Through the influence of Voltaire and others, the teachings of 
Locke had been introduced into France, and in a somewhat mis- 
understood form had given rise to the most extreme form of sen- 
sationalism. This doctrine spread rapidly through such divergent 
channels as the writing of the Encyclopedists and the teachings of 
the Jesuits, and seemed destined to eclipse completely the Cartesian 
philosophy, although the latter doctrine had at last won its way 
into the universities and had become the accepted view of the 
Oratory and of Port Royal. In practically all the fashionable and 
literary circles of the day sensationalism was heralded as the view 
of free and enlightened minds, and those who ventured to question 
it were regarded as either ignorant or prejudiced. In spite of this 
fact, at least a few voices were raised against this new dogmatism 
of the encyclopedists. Not only were the followers of Male- 
branche firm in their uncompromising rejection of sensationalism, 

i Essays Philosophical and Psychological in Honor of William James, 
p. 265. 
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but Jean Jacques Rousseau also threw down the gauntlet to these 
apostles of the 'enlightenment/ and in clear terms set forth the 
same objections to sensationalism which were later worked out by 
Kant. 

II. 

Kant's refutation of sensationalism was directed primarily 
against Hume's doctrine, while Rousseau had particularly in mind 
the teachings of Helvetius and Condillac; but the fundamental 
assumptions of all three formulations of sensationalism were 
largely the same. For all, the mind could be resolved into separate 
sensations and their weakened copies or images. These sensations 
and images were passively received, and, through their associ- 
ations, gave rise to perception, volition, cognition, etc., and so 
constituted the complex life of mind. The crux of Kant's argu- 
ment against this view is stated in a single passage in the " Tran- 
scendental Deduction of the Categories." " But the connection of 
anything manifold can never enter into us through the senses, and 
cannot be contained, therefore, already in the pure form of sensu- 
ous intuition, for it is a spontaneous act of the power of repre- 
sentation; and as, in order to distinguish this from sensibility, we 
must call it understanding, we see that all connecting, whether we 
are conscious of it or not, and whether we connect the manifold 
of intuition or several concepts together, and again, whether that 
intuition be sensuous or not sensuous, is an act of the understand- 
ing. This act we shall call by the general name of synthesis, in 
order to show that we cannot represent to ourselves anything as 
connected in the object, without having previously connected it 
ourselves, and that of all representations connection is the only 
one which cannot be given through the objects, but must be carried 
out by the subject itself, because it is an act of its spontaneity." * 
Thus according to Kant, without the synthetic activity of the mind, 
sensations would remain utterly separate and chaotic, a mere con- 
glomerate of unrelated particulars, and the experience of objects 
would be impossible. 

It is this principle which we find stated repeatedly by Rousseau. 
His main contention is that the mind is essentially active, and that 

1 Critique of Pure Reason, 2nd edition, p. 129. M. Miiller, Trans. Sup. 
XIV, p. 744- 
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without its activity, experience as we know it would be impossible. 
In one of his letters, Rousseau makes the following statement con- 
cerning his arguments against sensationalism: "A few years ago 
at the first appearance of a celebrated book, I resolved to attack 
the principles which I regarded as dangerous. While I was carry- 
ing out this enterprise, I learned that the author was being perse- 
cuted. At once, I threw my papers into the fire, judging that no 
duty could justify the baseness of joining the crowd in overwhelm- 
ing an oppressed and honorable man. When everything was set- 
tled, I had occasion to state my opinion on the same subject in 
other writings, but I stated it without mentioning either the book 
or the author." 1 This allusion to other writings is doubtless to 
the Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard, as we find there in 
connected form practically the same objections as those expressed 
in Rousseau's notes on Helvetius's work De I 'esprit. It is, there- 
fore, from those two sources that the following arguments are 
taken. 

Rousseau identifies the activity of the mind with judgment, and 
declares it to be distinct from and irreducible to sensation. Thus 
in reply to Helvetius's assertion that judgment can be reduced to 
sensation he writes : " You have proved nothing with regard to this 
point unless you add to the meaning of the word ' sense ' the mean- 
ing which we give to the word 'judge.' You combine under a 
single word two essentially different faculties." 2 He maintains, 
furthermore, that the work of judgment may be discovered in all 

i Rousseau, " Lettres de la Montague," Lettre i, (Euvres, Paris, Hachette, 
1905. Tome III, p. 122. 

Rousseau kept his annotated copy of L'Esprit and gave it into the keeping 
of Dutens with the instruction that the notes should not be made public 
until after his death. Dutens remained true to his promise, in spite of Hel- 
vetius's desire to see the notes. Extracts from them were published in the 
later editions of Rousseau's works, but the complete series was not pub- 
lished until 1911, when it appeared in Masson's article, "Rousseau contre 
Helvetius " — Rev. d'hist. lit. de la France, Tome 18, pp. 103 ff. Masson's 
notes were taken directly from Rousseau's copy of L'Esprit now in the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale. All other editions were apparently taken from the 
extracts published by Dutens in his Lettres a M de Bure. Cf. Rousseau, 
(Euvres, Geneva, 1782. Supplement, Tome XXVIII, pp. 99 f. 

2 Rev. d'hist. lit. de la France, Tome 18, pp. 103 ff. Rousseau's note on 
p. 41 of L'Esprit. 
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perception of relations, e.g., in comparison and enumeration, as 
well as in the working out of abstract general ideas. To the state- 
ment that comparison may be accounted for by the bare presence 
of diverse objects in the mind either simultaneously or successively, 
Rousseau retorts, "To perceive objects is to sense, to perceive 
relations is to judge." 1 Again, "The comparison of yellow and 
red is neither the sensation of yellow nor that of red." 2 Simi- 
larly the acts of counting and of measuring are additional to the 
mere presence of different objects before the mind. 3 Rousseau's 
whole position is set forth so clearly and concisely in the Profes- 
sion de Foi that I venture to quote it at length. 4 

" To perceive is to sense, to compare is to judge. To judge and 
to sense are not then the same. By sensation objects present 
themselves to me separated and isolated as they are in nature; by 
comparison I move them, I carry them over, so to speak, I super- 
pose them one upon the other in order to formulate a judgment 
on their differences or their likenesses or in general their relation- 
ship. . . . This passive being may perceive each object separately, 
or may even sense the whole object formed from the two, but 
having no power to fold one back upon the other, it will never 
compare them, it will not judge them at all." 

" To see two objects at the same time is not to see their relation- 
ships, nor to judge of their differences. To perceive several ob- 
jects separate from each other is not to count them. I may have 
at the same moment the ideas of a large and of a small stick with- 
out comparing them, without judging that one is larger than the 
other, as I may see my whole hand at one time without counting 
my fingers. These comparative ideas, greater, smaller, as well as 

1 Op. cit., note on p. 9. 

2 Ibid., note on p. 9. 
8 Ibid., note on p. 9. 

4 Rousseau. Profession de Foi du Vicaire Savoyard. Edition Critique, 
Masson, Paris, 1914, pp. 71-91. CEuvres, Hachette, Tome 2, pp. 240-242. 

According to Masson this section of the Profession was interpolated in 
the manuscript after the reading of De L'Bsprit, as it is not found in the 
earliest manuscripts. Cf. Masson, Profession de Foi, pp. 71 f., note 2; "Rous- 
seau contre Helvetius," Rev. d'hist. lit. de la France, Tome 18, pp. 103 ff. 
The present paper is greatly endebted both to Masson's critical edition of 
the Profession and to his article for critical and historical notes concerning 
Rousseau's arguments. 
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the numerical ideas, one, two, etc., are certainly not sensations 
although my mind produces them only upon the occasion of sen- 
sations." 

"Let them give this or that name to that power of my mind 
which brings together and compares my sensations ; let it be called 
attention, thought, reflection, or whatever one pleases; the fact 
remains that it is in me and not in things, that it is I alone who 
produce it, although I only produce it on the occasion of impres- 
sions made upon me by objects." 

The activity of judgment is shown also in the working out of 
abstract general ideas. In this conclusion, Rousseau is in verbal 
agreement with the views of his opponents, for abstraction was 
almost universally regarded as the main work of judgment. 1 But 
the same fundamental difference exists here as in the case of com- 
parison. For Helvetius and the other sensationalists, the work of 
abstraction is explicable in terms of successive or simultaneous 
sensations and images, while for Rousseau sensations and images 
remain always merely particular sensations and images, and are 
utterly incapable of yielding abstract general ideas. 2 

The agreement of Rousseau's position with that of Kant is, 
moreover, even greater than the above passages have indicated. 
Rousseau not only sees that judgment is essential for comparison, 
but also realizes that without judgment any experience of an ex- 
ternal object is impossible. Thus he maintains that it is solely 
through judgment that the mind combines sense data received 
through various senses, and so constructs the experience of a 
single object. "If we were purely passive in the use of our 
senses, there would be no communication between them; it would 
be impossible to know that the body which we touch and the object 
which we see are the same. We should either never sense any- 
thing external to us or there would be five sensible substances of 
which we should have no means of perceiving the identity." 3 In 

i For the sensationalistic account of the formation of ideas, cf. Condillac, 
Essai, Pt. I, Sect. II, Ch. VI, §§55-6o; Sect. IV, Ch. II, §25. Bonnet, 
Essai Analytique sur les Facultes de VAme^ Chs. XIV-XV. 

2 Cf. Profession de Foi, pp. 89, 500-501. CEuvres, Tome II, pp. 76, 175 f., 
242. 

s Profession de Foi, p. 89. 
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one of the manuscript variations of the text, Rousseau strengthens 
the point by adding the following statement: "There is a point 
where (all) our sensations are united, but it is we ourselves that 
must bring them to it." 1 He apparently sees, furthermore, that 
this unifying activity of judgment is essential for genuine predica- 
tion, and for the distinction between objective connection and 
merely subjective conjunction, for he states : " In my opinion, the 
distinctive faculty of an active or intelligent being is his ability to 
give meaning to the word ' is.' I seek in vain in a purely receptive 
being for that intelligent power which superposes and then con- 
cludes " ; or, as he puts it in one of the text variations, " that intelli- 
gent power which unites." 2 

The activity of mind is demonstrated also in the very existence 
of error. Rousseau accepts the orthodox Cartesian doctrine that 
error is impossible so long as the mind keeps to sensations. Sen- 
sations are what they are and error arises only when the mind 
makes judgments about them. "When the two sensations to be 
compared are perceived, their impression is made, each object is 
sensed, both are sensed, but their relationship is not thereby 
sensed. If the judgment of this relationship were merely a sen- 
sation and came to me from the object alone, my judgment would 
never deceive me, since it is never false that I sense what I sense." 3 
With this doctrine Kant is in substantial agreement. 

Although Rousseau anticipates Kant in his main contention, it 
is obvious that he neither attempts to prove his point by carefully 
sustained arguments nor works out the positive side of his doc- 
trine. He is satisfied with pointing out the inadequacy of the 
current sensationalistic teaching, without analyzing the function 
which he himself attributes to judgment. Thus he makes no dis- 
tinction between the analytic and the synthetic use of reason, and 
does not attempt to discover nor to classify the various forms of 
the relational activity involved in experience. This is not sur- 
prising, as Rousseau's mind was intuitive rather than analytical, 
and as he was not primarily interested in logical and epistemologi- 

1 Op. cit. 

2 Ibid., pp. 81 and 78. 

3 Cf. Profession de Foi, pp. 85 f. CEuvres, Tome II, pp. 17s f. ; 241. 
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cal problems. Moreover, in his early thought, he himself had not 
kept wholly clear from sensationalistic psychology. In the Dis- 
course on Inequality, he implies that sensations themselves give 
rise to ideas, 1 and even in the Emile he sometimes seems to regard 
thought as a complex sensation due to an inner sense. 2 

In spite of these limitations in Rousseau's teaching, the funda- 
mental agreement of his position with Kant's doctrine remains. 
Like Kant, he teaches that thought is distinct from sensation, and 
that its work consists in the building up of experience through the 
unification of sense data passively received by the mind. 

The argument against sensationalism which has been set forth 
is not the only line of criticism suggested by Rousseau. He also 
attacks the view that memory is weakened sensation. This point 
is of crucial importance, since no sensationalist was blind to the 
fundamental role of memory in all experience. For example, the 
author of the article on "Evidence" in the Encyclopedie writes: 
"Without memory the sensitive being would have only the sen- 
sation or idea of the present moment, he could not derive from 
this sensation the proof of his own existence, for he would not be 
able to deduce the relation of this sequence of ideas, / think, there- 
fore I am. He would sense, but he would know nothing ... he 
would be in a state of stupidity which would exclude all attention, 
all discernment, all judgment, all intelligence, all evidence, real 
truths, etc." s If then it can be shown that memory is not derived 
from sensation, the reduction of mind to sense impressions fails. 

iCEuvres, Tome I, p. 89. 

In this passage Rousseau differentiates will as active from sensation as 
passive, and classes understanding with sensation. In the Emile, on the 
other hand, he regards understanding as active and states /that it is the 
fundamental basis of will. Cf. Profession de Foi, pp. 187 ff. CEuvres, Tome 
II, p. 251. 

2 Cf. CEuvres, Tome II, p. 129. "This sixth sense . . . results from the 
well ordered use of the other senses. ... It has no particular organ, it re- 
sides only in the brain, and its sensations (purely internal) are called per- 
ceptions or ideas." 

8 EncyclopSdie, Briasson, Paris, 175 1. Tome VI, article, "Evidence," § 40. 
For similar statements by other sensationalists see also, Condillac, Essai, 
Part I, Sect. II, Ch. V, §47; Ch. XI, §107; Sect. IV, Ch. II, §25; Pt. II, 
Sect. II, Ch. IV, § 53. Traite des sensatiqns, Part III, Ch. Ill, § 14. Hel- 
vetius, De L'Esprit, Liv. I, Disc. I, Ch. I, pp. 60 ff. Freret, " Lettre de 
Thrasibule a Leucippe," CEuvres, Paris, 1796, Tome 20, pp. 107 ff. 
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The grounds upon which Rousseau bases his argument for the 
distinction between memory and sensation are three : ( 1 ) there is 
a difference in consciousness between a present sensation and the 
memory of that sensation, (2) sensations do not persist, (3) the 
physiological conditions in the two cases are different. Thus in 
criticism of Helvetius's assertion that, " Memory is only a sensa- 
tion continued but weakened," he writes : " Not so. Memory is 
the faculty of recalling a sensation, but sensation even weakened 
does not last continuously." x And again : " I know well that to 
sense an object that is present and to sense an object that is absent 
are two distinct operations whose differences ought to be carefully 
examined." 2 "If a sensation is an impression transmitted by an 
external organ to an internal organ, even granting that the state 
of the internal organ were the same, if the excitation of the ex- 
ternal organ were lacking, this alone would be sufficient to dis- 
tinguish memory from sensation. Moreover, it is not true that 
the condition of the internal organ is the same in memory and in 
sensation. Otherwise it would be impossible to distinguish the 
memory of a sensation from the sensation itself. The author 
saves himself by an ' almost.' Yet a condition of the organ which 
is only 'almost' the same should not produce exactly the same 
effect." 8 

Rousseau's insistence upon the distinction between memory and 
sensation does not lead him to a careful consideration of the nature 
of memory. Here, as in the case of judgment, he is content with 
categorical denials and with more or less disconnected observations 
in place of proofs. There is, moreover, little reason to suppose 
that Rousseau was even dimly aware of any such fundamental role 
for memory as is suggested in Kant's " Synthesis of Reproduction 
in Imagination." 

While the work of Rousseau was both striking and influential, 
the arguments quoted above were by no means original with him. 
He only put in his own vigorous fashion doctrines that were widely 
held at the time by the followers of Malebranche. He himself 

1 Revue d'hist. lit. de la France, Tome 18, pp. 103 ff. Rousseau's note on 
p. 2 of L'Esprit. 

2 Ibid „ note on p. 6. 

3 Ibid., note on p. 7. 
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declares in one of his letters that he found the writings of the 
philosophers of the Oratory and of Port Royal particularly con- 
genial to his way of thinking, and expresses especial delight in 
B. Lamy's work, Entretiens sur les Sciences. 1 There is little 
doubt, then, that he was influenced by these writers, and it is of 
interest to seek for the sources of his view in the works of these 
little-known philosophers. 

III. 

In his history of the Cartesian philosophy, Bouillier sets forth 
the praise of the Oratory in glowing terms: "To have defended 
the great cause of idealism not only in the seventeenth century, but 
also in the eighteenth century, to have suffered for Descartes, to 
have brought Malebranche to birth, this is the eternal glory of the 
Congregation of the Oratory." 2 In their adherence to the philos- 
ophy of Descartes and of Malebranche, the Oratorians were at 
one with the philosophers of Port Royal. Both groups were con- 
spicuous for their tenacious loyalty to the principles of their mas- 
ters in the face of keen opposition and of actual persecution. 3 
The prime motive of their attempts to stem the tide of sensational- 
ism was their determination to establish the validity of knowledge 
and to secure an eternal basis for morality. Like Kant, they saw 
that the view that sense experience is the sole source of knowledge 
leads inevitably to scepticism. Their zeal to establish universal 
and necessary judgments and in particular their interest in the 
validity of mathematics brought them nearer Kant's own problem 
than Rousseau ever came, but their solutions for the most part 
were still based on the old rationalistic lines from which Kant 

1 (Euvres, Tome VIII, p. 165. 

For an account of the life and works of B. Lamy, see Querard, La France 
Litteraire, Tome IV. Nouvelle Biographie Ginerale, Tome 29. His prin- 
cipal philosophical works are : La Rhetorique on Vart de parler, 4th ed. Paris, 
1701. Other editions, Paris, 1715, 1741, 1757. The first three editions ap- 
peared anonymously in Paris from 1670-1687. Entretien sur les sciences, 
3d ed., Lyon, 1700. Other editions, Lyon, 1706, 1724, 1752. 

2 Bouillier, Historie de la Philosophie Cartesienne, 1854, Tome II, p. 14. 

s For an account of the Jesuits' opposition to the teachings of the Ora- 
tory, see Niceron, Memoires des Hommes Illustres, Tome VI, pp. 96-119; 
Haureau, Histoire Litteraire du Maine, pp. 11 7-1 65; Franck, A., Dictionnaire 
des Sciences Philosophiques, Tome III, p. 498. 
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attempted to escape. 1 Of the many arguments against sensational- 
ism set forth by members of this group, the clearest and best 
worked out are perhaps those contained in the writings by Pere 
Roche, 2 and Lignac, 3 which were directed specifically against the 
teachings of Helvetius, Condillac, and Locke. 

Holding the most extreme occasionalistic position, Pere Roche 
maintains that all of our ideas, even those of sense, are given to 
us directly by God. With Malebranche, he teaches that the prin- 
ciples of all sciences imply an idea of the infinite not derivable 
from sensation, and that the object of all knowledge consists in an 

1 Among followers of Malebranche, Bossuet, Andre, Lamy, F., Lamy, B., 
D'Aguesseau, Gerdil (Cardinal) may be mentioned. For a brief statement 
of their teaching, see Bouillier, Histoire de la Philosophic Cartesienne ; Olle 
La-Prune, La Philosophic de Malebranche, 1870; Damiron, L'histoire de la 
philosophic en France an XVII siecle, 1846. 

2 Roche (l'abbe Antoine Martin). An obscure priest of the Oratory and 
a professor of philosophy. He died in 1755 at the age of about fifty. His 
book was published four years later, by Abbe Gourlin, under the title, TraitS 
de la nature de I'Ame et de I'origine de ses connoissances contre le systeme 
de M. Locke et de ses partisans. Amsterdam, 1759. (So far as I have been 
able to learn there is no copy of Roche's work in the United States nor in 
the British Museum. It is apparently still available as it is quoted several 
times by Masson in his critical edition of La Profession de Foi du Vicaire 
Savoyard). Cf. Memoires pour I'Histoire des Sciences et Beaux Arts, Tre- 
voux, Avril-Juin, 1759, p. 1532; Querard, La France Litteraire, Tome VIII; 
Bouillier, Phil. Cartesienne, Tome II, pp. 345 ff; Olle La-Prune, La Phil, de 
Malebranche, Tome II, pp. 208 f. 

3 Lignac, Joseph Adrien, Le Large de, was born in Poitiers 1710, died 
in Paris 1762. He was educated by the Jesuits, but became a member of 
the Oratory. He was interested in science, mathematics, and philosophy, as 
well as in theology, and maintained that knowledge was an aid to faith. His 
principal philosophical works are : Lettres a un Ameriquain sur I'Histoire 
naturelle de Buff on, Hambourg, Paris, 1751 ; Elemens de metaphysique tires 
de I'experience, ou Lettres a un materialiste sur la nature de Tame, Paris, 
I 753; Examen sSrieux comique des Discours sur I'Esprit, Amsterdam, 1759; 
Le temoignage du sens intime et de I'experience, oppose" a la foi profane and 
ridicule des fatalistes modernes, Auxerre, 1760; An unpublished manuscript 
entitled De I'Analyse des sensations. Cf. Querard, La France Litteraire. 

Franck, Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques, Tome III, pp. 572-580. 

Michaud, Biographie Vniverselle, Paris, 181 9; Radier, Dreux du, Biblio- 
theque historique and critique du Poitou, Paris, 1754, Tome V, pp. 40-70. 

Of Lignac's works, only the Lettres a un Americain can be obtained in 
America. A copy of the Elemens is in the British Museum while the Examen 
and Le Temoignage are both in the Bibliotheque Nationale. According to Le 
Goff, De la Philosophie de I'Abbe de Lignac, Introd., p. ix, the unpublished 
manuscript has not been discovered. 
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intellectual world subsisting in God. He, however, dissents from 
the teaching of his master that the mind is passive in understand- 
ing, I.e., in the perception of ideas and their relations, affirming on 
the contrary that the mind is essentially active in all such per- 
ception. 1 

With this view of the activity of mind, L'Abbe de Lignac was 
in entire accord. The Abbe was a tireless opponent of sensational- 
ism and continued to write philosophical refutations of the fash- 
ionable doctrine even when he realized that it was of little avail. 
His works were buried in oblivion, and few histories of philosophy 
include even a mention of them. Yet, as Cousin points out, his 
thought is of considerable interest, since he tries to work out a 
kind of compromise between the philosophy of Malebranche and 
that of Locke. 2 Like all the followers of Malebranche, he is con- 
vinced of the impossibility of explaining experience solely in terms 
of sensations, but, unlike most of his school, he agrees with Locke's 
teaching that we have no ideas prior to sense experience. 3 In this 
respect Lignac comes closer to Kant and Rousseau than do any 
other members of this group. 

A comparison of Lignac's examination of Helvetius's work with 
Rousseau's notes on it discloses an almost startling resemblance 
between them. The fundamental points of the arguments are 
practically identical, but Lignac carries his view somewhat farther 
than does Rousseau and develops his argument in a more systematic 
manner. 

Like Rousseau, Lignac challenges Helvetius's identification of 
sensation with judgment, maintaining that there is an essential 
difference between a merely passive impression and an act of judg- 
ment. " It was not wrong, ... as the author maintains, to dis- 
tinguish the faculty of judgment from the capacity of receiving 
impressions, although the exercise of the faculty of judgment is 

i Cf. Traite de la nature de Vame, II ; II, pp. 5 and 6 ; II, pp. 484-495 — 
cited from La Profession de Foi, Masson, p. 81. 

2 Cf. Cousin, Philosophie Moderne, Paris, 1846, Tome I, Ch. XVIII, pp. 
150-159. 

3 Cf. Temoignage du sens intitne et de I'experience, Part I. Cited by 
Franck, Dictionnaire, p. 580; Bouillier, P.hil Cartesienne, Tome II, p. 623; 
Le Goff, p. 58. For other differences in their position see Cousin, Phil. 
Moderne, I, p. 158; Le Goff, pp. 62-68 
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sensed as the impressions of objects are sensed." x " To sense one- 
self comparing, affirming, denying, willing, not willing, is to sense 
oneself producing something by one's own activity ; to sense by the 
organs of sense is to sense impressions made upon one, and it is 
always with this meaning that the verb ' sense ' is understood. The 
author therefore falls into a confusion which is altogether too 
dangerous in not distinguishing two meanings as different as that 
of sensing what one is, what one wills, and what one produces, 
and that of sensing impressions in which one is purely passive." 2 

Judgment is essential for comparison. "This is the point of 
difference. He [Helvetius] would have it that judgment is a sen- 
sation; he maintains that to judge is never anything but to sense. 
But a sensation is an impression made upon us. When I distin- 
guish red from yellow, it is neither the sensation of red which 
compares itself with that of yellow nor the second which compares 
itself with the first. The comparison is made by a third. It is 
not the impression of either of the two. The yellow only tells me 
what it is and has no relation to the red. To compare ... is not 
an effect which is received, it is an act (on the part of the self), and 
is not a sensation." 3 

Further proof of the activity of the mind is found by Lignac 
as by Rousseau in the working out of general ideas. Ideas have 
a universality which distinguishes them from sensations having 
only a particular content. According to Lignac's ingenious but 
unconvincing theory, this universality is derived from an act of 
attention on the part of the mind by which it unites the particular 
content given through sensation with the idea of the infinite cre- 
ative power of God and thus transforms the particular into a type 
or species. "The omnipotent is always present to me, and I in- 
cessantly feel his action. I can relate my modifications to their 
cause; that is the way in which I generalize all the particular no- 
tions which I have discovered in these phenomena. I sense that 
I exist by the operation of an omnipotent cause whose will is 
known to me as infinitely productive. This single observation is 

1 Examen serieux and comique des discours sur I'Esprit, Amsterdam, 1759, 
Tome II, p. 261. 

2 Ibid., pp. 266-267. 

3 Ibid., pp. 270—272. 
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sufficient to make me recognize that an infinite number of beings 
like myself are possible. My own substance becomes at a flash a 
type, a model, corresponding to which I can not doubt that the 
Omnipotent might have produced an infinite number of other be- 
ings like myself, either after me or before me, or simultaneously 
with me. This consideration renders the notion that I have 
of myself universal. It becomes idea and includes all possible 
souls." 1 Thus the idea is never an image or a picture, it always 
involves a relation between the finite and infinite. It is never 
given or sensed, but always formed by the relational activity of 
the mind. 2 

The distinction between thought and sensation furnishes, fur- 
thermore, the only ground for the discrimination between truth 
and error. The understanding is able to doubt concerning objects 
of sensation, to correct errors concerning sensational data, and to 
learn much that sensations by themselves never reveal. For ex- 
ample, mathematical judgments far surpass in precision and cer- 
tainty any judgments derived from sensations. Lignac, indeed, 
like most rationalists, emphasizes particularly the importance of 
mathematics, and claims that sensationalists have never given suf- 
ficient attention to the subject, and have never succeeded in ex- 
plaining the mathematician's procedure and conclusions. 8 

The most glaring inadequacy of sensationalism consists, how- 
ever, according to Lignac, in its failure to account for the con- 
sciousness of self. For Lignac the self is the central fact of 
experience. Without the supposition of a single permanent self, 
the combination of diverse simultaneous or successive sensations 
would be impossible. Lignac's views concerning the self are re- 
iterated so frequently throughout his works that it is difficult to 
select the passages which set them forth most concisely and forci- 
bly. The following are only a few of the many that might be 
cited, but they are sufficient to show clearly the substantial agree- 
ment of his position with that of Kant. 

lElemens de metaphysique, Paris, 1753, p. 34. 

2 Cf. Ibid., pp. 56 ff. T imoignage , Tome II, pp. 21 ff. ; Tome I, pp. 306 
S.; p. 356. 

8 Cf. Lettres a un Ameriquain, Hambdurg, 1751, Lettre VIII, pp. 54 f. 
Temoignage, Tome II, pp. 7-24. Cf. Franck, Dictionnaire , Tome III, p. 573. 
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" I hear a sound, I see a picture, I feel grief. Which of these 
three impressions informs me of my individual existence? How 
does the sensation of sound which I can not confuse with the other 
two sensations that I am experiencing at the same time tell me 
that I am the same being who sees and who suffers? Each of 
three quite distinct beings could have only one of these modalities 
. . . one would hear a sound, the second would perceive a picture, 
the third would feel grief. I am willing to admit that each might 
learn of its particular existence through the modification with 
which it is affected, but surely the sound could not show me that 
the person who hears is the person who sees and who suffers. The 
unity of my personality could not be disclosed to me by three such 
different modifications, if I did not know it in some other way." * 

"This reasoning will be perhaps still more convincing if we 
apply it to the succession of our sensations. I was cold, I am 
getting warm, the sensation of warmth succeeds that ' of cold. 
How could the sensation of warmth teach me that I am the same 
being who was disturbed by the cold? The sensation of cold is 
destroyed, nothing remains of it, that of warmth commences. 
But the new modification does not constitute a new individual — a 
new person. . . . All that memory recalls of ourselves from our 
infancy to our present age implies that we sense the absolute and 
individual existence of a substance which has successively experi- 
enced a prodigious number of different states of being. Modifi- 
cations which succeed each other, provided only that the succeeding 
supplants the preceding, could never give us the notion of our 
individuality, did we not possess it in some other fashion." 2 

"Each present sensation which I have, even those to which 
memory is attached, is new to me. It could appear new only to a 
being who senses itself to be older than it. It could not give to 
the subject the feeling of preexistence which you can not deny. 
It is thus evident that the sense of the individual continuity of 
my being is in the subject itself which never perishes, and not in 
the states of being of which one is not the other, which are not 
always the same, which continually form different combinations 

1 Elemens, pp. 43 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 44 ff. 
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with one another, which perish and are renewed, and without 
which I realize that I might still remain the same individual." x 

The necessity for a permanent abiding self is perhaps brought 
out most clearly in Lignac's analysis of recognition. " I saw a 
person for the first time a year ago and since that first interview I 
have not thought of him. I see him again today and I recognize 
him. I see him in the same way that I saw him the first time. 
But what is there in this new perception which tells me that this 
is the same person that I saw a year ago? . . . Recognition is a 
relation between the present sight of this man, and the image 
which has remained. This resemblance is a relation. But is this 
relation a sensation? ... By sensation one understands usually 
an impression made upon the soul upon the occasion of an object 
traced in the brain indicating the presence of an external object. 
The soul contributes nothing, it is perfectly passive. In this sense 
the perception of a relation is not a sensation. This thought that 
I see today the same man that I saw a year ago, this thought, I 
say, is neither the impression this man made upon me a year ago, 
nor that which his presence occasions at the present moment. It 
is a third thing which has compared the two terms. It is not the 
two terms which compared themselves with each other, as occurs 
when two persons compare their height — this third is the ego 
which compares the two perceptions that it has had of the same 
man, which experiences them both, and which by itself performs 
through attention the act of comparing. I sense in truth that I 
compare and that in so doing I am active, and that I add something 
to my two perceptions which does not come from either of them. 
Thus the judgment, the object of the sensation which I had a year 
ago, and that of the one which I have at present is identical, could 
not belong to either of these two sensations, nor could it be their 
effect. — To sense oneself pronouncing the identity of their object 
is then a different thing from receiving the impressions concerning 
which one judges." 2 

In spite of the fact that Lignac's views anticipate in so large a 
measure the teachings of Kant, there are between the two doctrines 

T-Examen, Tome II, pp. 316 f. Cf. als'o pp. 270-271, 311, 313, 331. Cf. 
Elemens, pp. 22 ff. ; T 'fanoignage , Tome I, pp. 349-350; Tome III, p. 337. 
2 Examen, Tome II, pp. 258 ff. 
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significant differences which should not be ignored. Lignac ap- 
parently still holds to the conception of the self as a kind of sub- 
stantial entity. He maintains that we may be directly aware of 
the self and may even have at times an immediate awareness of it 
without any sense impressions whatsoever, i.e., in moments of 
contemplation and of dreaming, 1 whereas Kant maintains that the 
self can never be given as an object of consciousness. Yet this 
teaching of Lignac's may be abandoned without affecting the sig- 
nificance of his contention that the unifying activity of a single 
abiding self is involved in all experience of a changing manifold. 
It is this phase of Lignac's doctrine that is of particular interest, 
as it anticipates one important point in Kant's argument that is 
not to be found in Rousseau's writings. If Rousseau had seen the 
importance of Lignac's insistence on the permanence of the self, 
he might have greatly strengthened his own arguments against the 
identification of memory and sensation. 

For the rest, Lignac's refutation of sensationalism, as has been 
shown, proceeds on practically the same lines as those followed by 
Rousseau's thought. Both affirm that sensations cannot by them- 
selves account for (1) the perception of relations, (2) the forma- 
tion of general ideas, and (3) the distinction between truth and 
error. Since all three are necessary aspects of experience, the 
inadequacy of sensationalism is evident. 

IV. 

In the preceding discussion, I have made no attempt to establish 
any influence of Rousseau or of Lignac upon Kant, but, in the 
light of the similarity between the three arguments it is tempting 
to raise the question whether Kant may not have directly derived 
some of his arguments from these two thinkers. In the case of 
Rousseau, there seems to be ground for such a claim. Rousseau 
was one of the few contemporary writers to whom Kant specifi- 
cally acknowledged an obligation. 2 While Kant's words refer 
primarily to Rousseau's social and moral teachings, his debt may 

1 Elemens, p. 23. 

2 Sammtliche Werke, Rosenkranz edition. Vol. XI, Vergl. Fragmente, 
p. 240. 
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not have ended there. We have Herder's words to show that 
Kant was already familiar with the Emile in 1764, six years before 
the publication of the Dissertation. 1 As the Emtie contained the 
passages which we have quoted above, it does not seem unreason- 
able to suppose that these passages may have contributed some- 
thing to Kant's position. In the case of Lignac the situation is 
quite different. His works were so little known that it is unlikely 
that Kant ever read them. Furthermore, Kant was so out of 
sympathy with the general point of view of Malebranche and his 
followers 2 that he probably would not have looked for light upon 
his problem in the works of an obscure member of the Oratory. 
Any influence Lignac may have had must have been exerted in- 
directly through the channels of Rousseau's writings. 

Whatever conclusion may be reached as to the relation between 
the three, the fact remains that the main outlines of Kant's refu- 
tation had long been clear to lesser men. His achievement lay in 
taking ideas which had been largely impotent, and in using them 
in such a way as to demolish forever the old formulation of 
sensationalism. 

Gertrude C. Bussey. 

Gouchee College. 

1 Cf. " Briefe zur Beforderung der Humanitat," Werke., Ausg. Suphan, 
XVII, p. 404. Quoted in Paulsen, Immanuel Kant, pp, 40 f. 

2 Cf. Letter to Herz. Quoted in Caird, Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. 
I, pp. 179 ff. 



